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¢ditorial. 


OVER GRAZING MOWING LOTS. 


n travelling uver the State that 
ers have slready turned their cat- 
their mowing lots, where they are 
the luxuriant crop 
They 
it necessary, no doubt, for the 


th a relish in 


r second growth of grass. 
f sufficient grass in the pastures. We 
fen alluded to this practice in 
ast, that our opinions upon the policy 
irse are already well known to the 

f tue Ploughman, and yet, at the 

f some repetition, we feel impelled to 


dt 


gain, a8 the temptation is greater 
year than man/ farmers can bear. 
serving farmer recently made the 
irk that “ the close grazing of meadows 
s the easily besetting sin of the farming 

ity,” and he was not far from right. 
There may be a case, here and there, where 
grazing bec mes an absolute necessity, and 
f the second growth 1s very heavy and lux- 
uriant, a certain amount of grazing may be 


judicious ana economical, A heavy, tangled 


or“ old fog,” is difficult to rake 
harvesting tt e crop of the succeeding 


year, and 


aftermath, 
over ir 


where such a growth exists, graz- 


ing it down to a certain extent may be desi- 


rable. We do not object to this, but the 
temptation is to grazing too closely and 
leaving the field bare and bald, the roots of 
the grass exposed to the freezing and thaw- 
ing of winter without any protsction. Here 
every farmer ought to guard agaicst. 

There is one way, to be sure, that the 


63.00 if) 


an extent as to injare the field. Just at this 
time, fer instance, if a farmer has plenty of 
fodder corn growing, he can keep his cows 
out of the mowing lots. Later in the season, 
if still short of feed in the pastures, come 
the roots, the pumpkios, and the variety of 
articles from the field, like mangold leaves, 
jetc. Cows are very fond of mangold leaves, 
and the lower and large leaves can be re- 
peatediy taken off in September and Ooto- 
|ber, without apparent injury to the crop. 
| Besides, by beginning early to help out the 
pasture by some extra feediog the pasture 
grasses themselves get a start and come in 
} to aid. 

The main point is to bear in mind never to 
over graze. We do not go against fall feed- 
ing entirely, and under all circumstances, 
but only against ton close feeding, which 
experience has shown to be injurious to 
the field. The great evil is the abuse of the 
blessing, grazing too much stock and con- 
tinuing too late in the fall. We would rather 
feed a little meal or shorts at present prices, 
than be driven to over feed our mowing 
| lands, 





CONCENTRATED FERTILIZERS. 


We have already, in a former articie, taker 
~~, to remark that the Peruvian guano 





from the Chincha Islands was nearly ex- 
hausted, and that its quaiity had greatly de- 
teriorated by a large mixture of rock, sand 
and other worthless substances, found at the 
bottom of the deposits. We have alluded, 
also, to the new discoveries un the Guanape 
Island, at no very great distance from the 
Chinchas. ‘his latter deposit is inferior to 
those on the Chincha Islands in the amount 
of ammonia it contains, on account of the 
existence of greater moisture. Unlike the | 
practice formerly with regard to the Chincha | 
Islund guano, the Peruvian government do 
not guaranty the quality, saying merely, 
“Here is the guano, take it atso much a 
ton or leave it as you like.” As long as the 
world is in so much need of fertilizing m ste- 
rials, of course it will be taken and sold as 
Peruvian guano, and if it is offered to the 
farmer at a price proportionally lower than 





formerly, to correspond with its lower value | 
as a manure, we shall have no re:son to 
complain. 

Guano has been regarded as a very valu- 
|able manure, and if its quality is at all to be 
| compared with what it has been heretofore, 

it will continue to be a favorite fertilizer, but 


CHICKEN AND DUCK RAISING. 
Editor Massachusetts Ploughman, 

At the close of an article, lately published ; 
in the Ploughman, | see you prefer to use 
the ugh instead of the w. It ia the “ good 
old way,” but young America is inclined to 
shorten some of their long words, you know. 
The promise was given to“ report prozress.” 
The first su'ject in order to report upon is 
the five sitting hens, that were confined in 
narrow limits, to keep them near their nests. 
Is it decided yet which is the better grammar 
to say, the hen sifs or sels! In due time the 
chickens began to appear; some of them 
atroog and vigorous, others weak and puny, 
and hardly able to take their first lesson ia 
the art of eating without help. Good dough, 
with a liberal springling of black pepper, or, 
perhaps, some one migh claim, in spite of 
the peppered dourh, they lived, except now 
and then one crushed under the careless 
tread of the old hen. When the firat chick 
was four days old, the decision was arrived 
at by the nest judges, who took the case into 
consideration, that no more eggs would 
hatch, and the sum total of living chicks 
was thirty-one. They were all collected to- 
gether and placed uader the care of the hen 
that appeared the most docile and motherly, 
The od chick was crushed under foot the 
She had thirty to care for, when 
fairly under sail. 


first day. 
Hov many there are at 
this date, can hardly be decided, without 
consider vble tact in counting, they swarm 8o 
when fed. *You will see that we have thirty 
Is this a 
Is this the usual, improved, sci- 


chickens for sixty-five eggs set. 
fair result ? 
entific result, to be expected in these days of 
pure bloods? It don’t look like the expe- 
rience of other days, when the good old- 
fashioned, yellow-legged, speckled biddies 


used 


to hatch thirteen chicks from thirteen 
eggs, and sometimes hatch out two or three 
more than the numb-r of eggs put under 
them when they were set.. No wonder there 
is acall for an incubator that is reliable. 
Should think Brother Graves would find 
ready sales for his, But it may be all in the 
It is a rade, no doubt, to be 
To a novice it was reasonable to 


managem -nt. 
learned. 
suppose that a hen, fond of setting, strongly 
inclined that way, as is the Bramah, would 
be true, and would have a stick-to-it tu her 
that would result in success. Ten out of 
every twelve of my Bramahs often are want- 
ing to set. : 

Three of them have been confined in very 
anug quarters, and ket on short allowance 
for a week, and now they show no signs ot 





le . . . . 
| it is manifest that greater caution will be re- 
quired in purchasing, and ascertaining its 


real evil of the practice, too close true character. But the increased difficul-| found out in this respect. If so, we hope to 
ig, and it is this evil that we think |ties of getting guano that is known to be| know more about it soon. 


pure will lead many who require something 
of the kind to turn their attention to other 


eri when it is committed can be repaired or} substances, and to look about to see what| 


remedied, and that is by liberal top dressing, 


the trouble is that the very farmers that 


there is to take its place. 
Now, what is commonly known as super- 


mmit the evil are the ones who will not/| phosphate of lime, is undoub‘edly the sim- 


take the pains to top dress, for a good farmer, 


who takes pride enough in his lots to top | 


dress them will not allow them to be over | the value of this by the amou't of soluble 


grazed. It is most commonly the carelers 
farmer, who does not stop to think, who lets 
his cattle run in the fields, till they are as 
bare as his pastures, and if his crop of hay 
grows rapidly less and less, he is sure to 
ascribe the cause of diminishing fertility, to 
anything but the grazing. 

Now, though top dressing may be a partial 
remedy to the evil of over grazing, it is, by 
no means, a complete one. To some extent 
t may serve as a protection to the roots 
which nature provides in the after growth of 
a mowing lot, but nature does something 
more t The leaves that are sent up 
from the roots after the grass is euc from the 
field 


han this. 


the plant is undisturb-d, as a store on which 
the plant can draw for its support and nour- 


ishment on the return of the period of 


growth the coming spring. A man who 
shaves too closely with the scythe or the 
mowing machine, or, what is about the same 
thing, lets his cattle graze too closely, will lose 
& pound where he thinks he saves a penny. It 
The leaves of 
& plant sre its lungs, and through them, 
and by their power of elaborating sap, the 
pant lays up as it were, a store of vitality 
and strength for future growth, and close 
grazing in autumn, deprives the plant of 
Uhis vitality or reserved force, 

But some one may say “ How is it with 
‘awns about our country seats, which are 
netantly kept closely mown for the sake of 
“heir beauty? oes not the same rule hold 
800d with them?” In reply to such a ques- 
The cases are not analo- 
gous, The grass on a frequently shaven 
‘awn sends out a multitude of leaflets close 
to the surface of the ground, and these 
leaflets escape the scythe of the lawn mower 
however closely he may cut, so that the 
Brasses are vital'zed by the action of the air 
sufficiently to maintain a feeble growth, the 
perfection of soft and velvety lawn. The 
habit of growth is changed even if the 
species of grass were the same as that grown 
in field culture. Besides this a lawn proper- 
ly cared for is often topdressed with the 
finest of compost raked in carefully around 
the roots. No cultivated field has such care. 
No rank or coarse growing grass is allowed 
here. It would spoil it asa lawn if it were, 
So that the cases are quite different. 


is not easy to cheat nature. 


the 


€ 


tion, we say, no! 


If a farmer must graze his mowing lots, it 
is better to do it now, than late in the fall, 
it the cattle are taken off in season 
for the grass to attain some growth before 
the severe frost stops or checks its growth. 
This is not the general practice, so far as 
Our observation goes. It is more common 
to see our fields fed close as late as Novem- 
ber and often into December, so that the 
surface is laid almost as bare as a rock. 
That is the worst kind of folly. It is ruinous 
to all thrift in farming, and no thoughtful 
farmer, ambitious of success, will commit 


that is 


such a mistake. 


The question naturally comes up, What is 
‘farmer who is unexpectedly short of pas- 
ture feed to do, if not avail himself ef the 
fall feed in his mowing lots? If = man has 
not made calculations for such an emergeney, 
it is rather late to do it now, but the ques- 
Uon was really answered some weeks ago, 
when we pointed out various ways by which 
* farmer could carry his cattle in good een- 
dition through the short fall pastures, and 
the early winter by the use of corn fodder, 


elaborate sap, and this sap remains, if 


| plest form of our artifivial or commercial 
fertilizers. It has been common to estimate 


phosphate which it was known to contain. 
Chemists have now ascertained, however, 
that a manufactured superphosphate is sub- 
| ject to a constant change as it grows older, 
j that is a newly made article will contain a 
larger pe: cent. of phosphate that is soluble, 
than the same article at three or four months 
old. The composition in this respect alters 
almost daily, and the substance doses not 
retain its original form. 

Common phosphate of lime as it exists in 
its natural form in bones and in minerals, is 
well known to be insoluble, consisting ot 
three parts of lime and one of phosphoric 
acid. The addition of sulphurio acid or the 
oil of vitriol of commerce, wi!l remove or 
take up a part of the lime, leaving the re- 
mainder a super-phosphate, that is having 
united with it a greater proportion of phos- 
phoric acid than it had before it lost a part 
of its lime. Moreover the lime w’ ich is left 
in union with the phosphoric acid is now 
soluble in water. Having a superabundance 
of phosphoric acid the whole has become 
soluble, if it is analyzed while it is new and 
fresh, but it will soon begin to take the back 
track, or to go back, as it were, not perhaps 
to precisely its original form, but in the 
form of a precipitate, becoming less soluble. 
And hence Dr. Veelcker, the distinguished 
chemist of the Royal Agricultural society, 
says: “I have long been familiac with the 
fact that a newly made superphosphate, 
though richer in soluble phosphate of 
lime than will usually be found after 
keeping three or four months, does not act 
as beneficially in the field as the latter; it is 
therefore plain that a superphosphate which 
in keeping has gone back, has not really be- 
come depreciated in value.” It must be 
evident, therefore, that the percentage of 
soluble ph: sphate is a variable element. Dr. 
Veelcker who adds: “ My impression is that 
farmers will find out, in course of time, 
that the quality of even mineral superphos- 
phate cannot be solely determined by the 
amount of soluble matter which the sample 
contains.” It appears, therefore, that a gen- 
uine superphosphate is not depreciated in 
value by age, even if it does become less 
soluble. 

In the great distrust that exists in the 
farming community in regarl to the purity 
or genuineness of superphosphate of lime, 
the potash manures, now largely imported 
from Germany, will, no doubt, come into 
pretty general use. They are cheap and 
efficient. The readers of the Ploughman qill 
remember that we gave an accvunt of the 
vast potash discoveries at Stassfurth some 
months ago. Some samples were procured 
and imported a year or two ago, and more 
recently arrangements have been made to 
import and sell them in th‘s country. Ina 
conversation we recently had with Prof. 
Goessmann, of the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College, he expressed the opinion that 
these German potasn fertilizers were the 
cheapest and most to be depended on, of any 
concentrated fertilizers in the market. 





— The tural statistics in Ireland 
show a decrease of 54,287 acres in the land 


less in potatoes, 39,000 less of oats, and 38,- 
000 less in wheat, while there has been an 
morease in grass of 56,000 acres. The emi- 
gration from Ireland in 1867 was 25 per cent. 


under cultivation. There are 48,000 acres |? 


relenting, or of behaving as hens used to 


behave. Perhaps there is a secret yet to be 


‘Phe duck experiment, I fear, is yet to be a 
total failure. My last report was that out of 
two dozen eggs we got nine living, active 
ducks, and that they began life by drowning 
| two chickens before they could boast of being 
three days old. Apparently, as a warning to 
other bad behaved ducks, death came early 
into the family, and six of the nine have 
found a duck’s grave. They have been left 
to run at large, and would die. They have 
been confined and cared for, as per order of 
duck raisers, snd they would die. Now what 
can be done? It is considered a superior 
place for duck raising, pasture, water, frog 
pond, &c, but they die in spite of all advan- 
tages. Not even the best of hasty pudding 
will save them. What shall we do? My 
laying hens do well. Notwithstanding the 


setting propensity of the Bramahs, fifty cents 
worth of feed brings me seventy-five in eggs. 
Is this a fair profit? It looks like it. At 
another time I will tell you how we feed our 
hens, how they are managed generally. 

My location is in Weare, N. H., not in 
Keene, as the printer got it in my last. 
Oar Keene neighbors may not like the 
credit of this poultry experience. 

Yours, GRANITE QUILL. 
Weare, N. H., August, 1871. 


se 


WHITE WEED OR OX-EYE DAISY. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 

It will not grow a second season in a field 
occupied by sheep; they bite it so closely as 
to effectually exterminate it. Give them an 
opportunity, aid the lambs will take care of 
the daisies. On dairy farms, where only 
cows are kept, a very few cossets should ve 
allowed to run with the cows. As the sheep 
are very fond of the “ weed,” and take that 
first, perhaps it would do to allow them to 
run a few days in the mowing fields in spring 


anc fall. Yours trely, 
EvtAs BAKER. 
Meriden, July 31, 1871. 


“LIGHT BRAHMAS.” 
WINCHESTER, Mass., Aug. 12, 1871. 
Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 

The following, which I found in some 
stray paper, so nearly expresses my own ex- 
perience in the keeping of “ Light Brahmas,’» 
that I forward it for the benefit of the read- 
ers of the Ploughman, 





C. L. PARKER. 


“ After several years’ trial of Light Brah- 
mas, and a most careful comparison of them 
with other meritorious breeds, 1 am con- 
vinced that they are as decidedly the fowl 
for our farm yards «# the Shorthorns are the 
cattle for our pastures. ‘The Brahmas are a 
large fow! and a rapidly maturing one. In 
two months from hatching they are ready 
for the table if they are well attended to. 
They are hardy, standing much better than 
common breeds the cold months of spring 
when chicks, and the rigors of winter when 
grown. Brahma poultry commence layi 

nerally when five or six months old, 

y « large number of rich, wood siged eggs. 
They are peculiarly a winter laying fowl, and 
will give us fresh eggs in the worst winter 
weather, if permitted, by giving them food 
and a house that is comfortable. These 
chickens are quite gentle for domestics; 
make excellent mothers. Their flesh is no. 
strong, but solid and jaicy. They eat no 
more food than the common veriety, and are 
as large again. They lay « much greater 
number of eggs than the common fowl, and 
a much larger and more palatable egg, 
There are other varieties as good layers, as 
good table fowls, as domestics, as large 88 
these, byt there are none that ean bring size, 
beauty, table qualities, productiveness and 
docility in such an eminent degree. Those 
that produce as many eggs, are non setters ; 

on, surpass them in table quali me 
are not so , nor so prolific layers. 
“4 The dark Brahmas 


We present herewith figures of two of the 
handsomest game birds of Awerica, viz 
Gambel's Partridge found in ‘Texas and the 
South West, and the Virginia Partridge or 
Queil, the figure on the left of the cat. OF 
the Virginia Partri ige of.en called quail we 
compile ths following account. 

This beautiful bie ', is not very common in 
any part of New England north of Massa- 
chusetts; and in that State i: is rapilly 
becoming rare, both in consequence? of the 
destructive pertinacity with which it is fol- 
lowed by all sportsmen, and the a»ominable 
practice of enaring and netting it, that is 
growing too common. In Massachusetts 
and the other southern New England Statea, 
it is partially migratory in the fall; repairing 
to the neighborhood of the seacoast, where 
it remains two or three weeks: it returns to| 
the fields and swamps, by the first fall of 
snow, where it passes the winter. Its habits 
are pretty well known in that section; but, 
that our readers may know about it else- 
where, we give the very interesting descrip- 
tion by Wilson. He says,— 

“They ire most numerous in the v cinity 
of well cultivated plantations, where grain is} 
in plenty. They, however, occasionally seek | 
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OUR PARTRILGES OR 


VIRGINIA PARTRIDGS O8 QUAIL 


wood; but are found most usually in op2n 
fields, or along fences sheltered by thickets 
of briers. Where they are not too much 
persecuted by the sportsmen, they become 
almost half domesticated; approach the 
barn, particalarly in wiater, and sometimes, 
in that severe season, mix with the poultry 
to glean a subsistence, They remain with 


QUAILS. 


Gamee.'s PARTRIDGE, 


stated to me, by various persons, at four 
weeks, when the eggs are placed under the 
domestic hen. ‘Che young leave the nest as 
soon as they are freed from the shel!, and are 
conducted aboutin search of food by the 
female; are guided by her voice, #hich, at 
| that tine, resembles the twittering of young 
|e ickens, and sheltered by her wings, in the 


us the whole year, an | of.en suffer extrome y same manner as those of the domestic fowl, 


by long, har! winters and deep snows 
such times, the art of min comb‘ne wi h the 
inclemency of the s2.s0n for their destruc- 
tion. _T'> the ravages of the gan are added 
others of a more insidious kind; traps are 
placed on almos. every plantatjon, ia such 
places as they are known to yh These 
are format of latns, or thinly split sticks, 
somewhat in the shape of an obtuse cone, 
laced together with cord, having asmall hole 
at top, with a sliding lid,to take out the 
game by. This is supported by the common 
fizure-four trigger, and grain is scattered 
below and leading to the place. By ths 
contrivance, ten or fifteen base sometimes 
been taken at a time. 


“The partridge begins to build early in 
May. The nest is mide on th? ground, 
usuilly at the bottom of athick tuft of 
grass, that shelters and conceals it. The 
materials are leaves and fine dry geass in 
considerable quantity. [tis well covered 
above, and an opening left on one side for 
entrance. The female lays from fi teen to 


At) but with all that secrecy “nd precaution for 


their safety which their helplessness and 
|greater danger require. In this situation, 
should the timid litle family be unexpect- 
edly surprised, the utmost alarm and con- 
sternation instantly prevail. The mother 
throws herself in the path, fluttering along, 
and beating the ground with her wings, as if 
sorely wounded; using every artifice she is 
mistress of to entices the passenger in pur- 
suit of herself; uttering, at the same ti ue, 
certain peculiar notes of alarm, well under- 
stood by the yoing, who dive separately 
amongst the .srass, and secrete themselves 
tuli the danger is over: and the parent, 
having decoyed the pursuer to a safe dis- 
tance, returns, by a circuitous route, to col- 
lect and lead them off. This well known 
manwuvre, which nine times in ten is suc- 
cessful, is honorable to the feelings and judg- 
ment of the bird, bat a severe satire on man. 
The affectionate mother, as if sensible of the 
avaricious cruelty of his nature, tempts him 
| with a large: prize, to save her more help- 
| less offspring; and pays him, as avarice and 





shelter in the woods, perching on the branch. | twenty-four eggs, of a pare white, witho at | cruelty ought always to be paid, with morti- 
es, or secreting themse.ves among the brush-| any spots. The time of incubation has been! fication and disappointment.” 





WOODCHUCKS. 


If any of the readers of the Ploughman | 
have a sure cure for woodchucks, we should | 
be glad to know what it is, for the benefit of | 
those who suffer from them. As for us we | 
knew of no better method of getting rid of | 
them than the gun or the steel trap; but 
these methods are rather slow where the 
chucks are cunning and skilfal at evasion. 
They are an unmitigated nuisance, and what 
is more, they appear to be ircressing in 
number and destructiveness. Tney eat clover 
and turnips and cabbages and squashes and 
trample down a heap of grass. 


THRIPS ON THE ONIONS. 


We learn with surprise that the genune 
wheat thrip has this season attacked the 
onion crop on one or two farms in Swamp- 
scot, carrying all before it and making 
clean sweep. This is something new. There 
would seem to be as great a difference be- 
tween the wheat plant and the onion, as 
between light and darkness, an: it is an in- 
stance of a surprising vagary of taste, to be 
hereafter accounted for. We hope the own- 
ers who are suffering will make a clean thing 
of them and stamp them ail out. 








—A wiiter in the Scientific American 
says that to succeed in growing plants in 
dwellings, it is necessury to keep the air 
around the plants of a moderate temperature, 
say from fifty to sixty degrees, and as moist 
as possible, by having the plants stand on 
damp moss, or other material that will all 
the time be giving off moisture among the 
leaves. Plants with large leaves like the 
Camelia, India rubber plant, Century, etc, 
may be greatly benefited by occasionally 
sponging the leaves with water, by which 
means the dust that accumulates on them is 
removed. Small leaved plants may be syr- 
inged with good effect. 





VEGETABLES AND FRUITS. 


One of the ever recurring questions met 
with in looking over our correspondence is: 
“ What articles of food may properly be 
called the vegetables, and what fruits ?’’ 
There is no trouble in defining what a fruit 
is according to the botanist’s view—it is a 
ripened pistil with whatever may be perma- 
nently attached to it, waether pulpy and edi- 
ble or not. Strictly speaking, a poppy head 
is as much a fruit as isa pear. But when 

e come to ular usage it is not so easy 
to decide which among the fruits shall be 
called vegetable. We once suggested that 
those eaten without preparation should be 
called fruits, and those that are used cooked 
or dressed should be called vegetables. This 
very nearly covers the ground, but not com- 
pletely. In this case the tomato cooked or 
as salad would be a vegetable ; but If eaten, 
as some prefer it, raw and plain, it then 1* a 
fruit. If any one can suggest « better place 
to draw the lin-, we should be glad to hear 
fro» them.—American Agriculturist. 


CHEAP WASH FOR BUILDINGS. 


Take a clean, water tight cask and put 
into it half a bushel of lime. Slack it by 
pouring water over it boiling hot, and in 
sufficient quantity to cover it five inches 
deep, and stir it briskly till thoroughly slack- 
ened. Wheu the lime has been slackened, 
dissolve it in water, and add two pounds of 
sulphate of ging and gne of commgon salt. 
These will cayse the wash to harden and pre- 
vent its cracking, which gives an unseemly 

pearance to the work. A Beautiful cream 
color may be given to the wash by 
adding three pounds ot yellow ochre; or @ 
good pearl or lead color, by the addition of 
a lump of iron black. For fawn color add 

pounds umber, one pound of Indian red, 
a | one pound common lamp black. For 
stone color add two raw umber and 
two pounds lamp black. When applied to 
the outside of houses and to fences, it is ren- 
dered more durable hy addjng sbout a pint 
of sweet milk to a gallon o' wash.— Scien- 
tific American. 


"MILKING STOOLS. 


extern milker writes to a New York 
: “I make my milking stool 
dee and a half feet long 























less than in 1866. 


Piscellaneous. 
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WOMEN AND FARM WORK. 


President Abbot of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College states that the experiment 
of admitting women to (he institution has 
proved in the highest degree successful. 
“ They study,” he says, “ botany, chemistry, 
horticulture, surveying, afd other branches. 
heir progress in study{ is exceptionably 
rapid. ‘Their work so f,? has been to pre- 
par seed for the ground, to transplant the 
lighter plants, prune shrubbery,” etc. Here 
is a career for ell gradee of women which 
has common sense tocommend it. ‘There is 
no reason why girls should not be taught 
scientific agriculture as well as boys, and 
made fit to transact tle fead-work of the 
farm. Notwithstanding the inertness of the 
Southern women, it has long been no un- 
common thing to find them intelligent and 
skillful planters. Some of the largest es- 
tates in Virginia before the war were under 
the management of women; and in Ken- 
tucky, among the most successful stock- 
raisers, who amassed large fortunes by salse 
to the government, were some half-dozen of 
the fair sex. These women obtained their 
knowledge insensibly by home-training ; but 
it is certainly as easily acquired by study as 
that of medicine or theololy, and is surely @ 
more wholesome and safer work. 

The very lowest grades of farm-work 
ought to be open to women. There is a sort 
ot chivalric horror in this country of a 
woman’s doing field-work, whereas the fact 
is that half of the stout Irish and German 
women who com: here have been used to i: 
at home, and, with our negro field-hands, 
are among the few healthy women of the 
country. - 

The soil is light ; the instruments for light- 
ening labor are in general ure. If half the 
women starving in New York to-day over 
needle and wash-tub were put at out~door 
work in the Spring, they would find them- 
selves better paid for less actually exhausting 
labor, and in stronger health than ever before 
in their lives. —N. Y. Tribune. 


—_— oo 


FARM RAKINGS, 


“TI commenced last fall a new extrava- 
ance,” says the writer of the Ogden Farm 
apers, in the Agriculturist ; “ and Tam 

satisfied that it p.ys well. I had titherto 
wintered my young calves on the same food 
with the yearlings, and always succeeded in 
bringing them through the winter in tolera- 
ble condition—quite as good as the average. 
This winter I have given to each from half a 
pint to a pint a day of whole oats, and I am 
satisfied that they have grown as fast as they 
would have done on summer pasture. The 
growth, too, is of the right charecter—in 
the bones; they are thrifty and lusty with- 
out being at all fat, and I :hink have a better 
chance of becoming gopious, bony cows and 
good milk ra than if they had received only 
the usual rations. Some of my neighbors 
feed corn meal to their calves, and I observe 
the effect is very different from that of oats, 
producing less development cf bone and 
more of fat—the opposite of what we want 
in milking stock,” 





4 NEW BARN. 


H. 8S. Giles of Charlemont, Maszs., is build- 
ing a substantial barn this season, on the 
ost approved plan. It is 52x50, and epands 
on ground sloping tq sautheast. The 
floor or driyeway gnterg the north end on a 
slight rige, and all the room above the floor 
level is far hay and storage of other crops. 
The story below the floor, which is walled u 
on the north side, is seven feet h'gh, an 
contains a stable for cattle along the east 
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BEAUTIFYING OUR FARM HOMES. 


A man fortunate enough to own one or 
two or five hundred acres of land, says the 
Lexington, Ky., Farmer's Home Journal, 
should not be so contracted in his views as 
to suppose that the chief end of his exist- 
ence is to make money. With a family 
around him, secured against want or embai- 
rassment, he should give a portion of his 
time and attention to beautifying his 
grounds, to rendering his home mor: cheer- 
ful, and the cultivation of an aesthetic taste 
which will bring to himself, his wife and 
children, a rich pleasure and contentment 
that will endear the spot called home to the 
hearts of each one, and bind them together 
in a fonder and more enduring union. 

The merchant, mechanic, professional 
man, and ail of the thousands who are con- 
strained to dwellin the brick and mortar 
dwellings and close confined air of cities, 
delight, whenever they nave an opportunity 
to get out in the country, to look at a farm 
house, surrounded by shrubbery, neatly 
tuimmed vines, flowers and shade trees, with 
a spreading green lawn in front, trac-d by 
carefully kept walks, the yard surrourded by 
white fences in good repair. Such a vision 
as this lingers in the memory for weeks and 
months, and, in passing such a home, we 
feel that it is irresi tihly suggestive of com- 
fort, repose, true independence and solid 
happiness. Why, the atmosphere of such a 
place is conducive to health, vigor of mind 
and body, a sound morality and true piety; 
and the farmer, who, to gratify the reflaed 
tastes of himself and family, takes enough 
time from the more laborous routine of farm 
labor thus to ornament his home, is a public 
benefactor, and the blessings he freely dif- 
fuses every day are rightly appreciated ty all 
who love the beautiful. 

Make home attractive, that i! may he more 
pleasant to yourself and family, and that its 
charms may eyer dwell in the heart and mind 
of your son and daughter; and restrain and 
bring them back to purer and happier 
thoughts, when in after life and with other 
associations they may for the time he laid 
away. It is aduty not less tlan 4 privilege 
to make home just ag attractive as time, 
effort, thought ghd ingenuity can render it. 
There js no need to neglect your ploughing, 
ditehing, reaping, or harvesting> The in- 
dustrious farmer, thoughtful for his family, 
and seeking for the highest and truest 
enjoyment on the earth, will keep the 
work of the farm regularly yp, and yet find 
hours no¢ and then jo dig a flower bed, to 
train a yine, transplant 4 rose, and attend to 
all the little duties whioh, \ ben rightly per- 
farmed, will gladden the hearts, and elevate 
the souls of wife, daughter and son. 





INDIAN CORN IS KING. 

Of all the crops rajsed in the United States, 
Indian gayn, Gy maise, which is a better 
name, is the most imvort:nt and valuable, 
as it is the la:geat in extent, and commands 
the greatest cash value, and is applied to 
more useful purposes than any other. It 
may be regarded too as the most wholesome. 
Every animal, and eyery granivorous bird 
from the partridge up, prefers it to all other 
grains ; and 4s to man, if not popularly upon 
an equality with wheat, as an article of diet, 
it ig next to it and is rejected by none. The 
meal can be prepared in almost every furm 
in which wheat flour is used, and in several 
preferred by almost everybody. In pork- 
making it is indispensable. — Germanjawn 
Telegraph. 





PRICE OF BEEF IN ENGLAND. 


In England the price of beef rarely reaches 
twelve cents per pound. And this is the 
case when farmers hold their farm aa yearly 
tenants. These farmers buy atock cattle, or 
cows or sheep, aud then buy corn or linseed 
caxe from America on which they feed them. 
Why, then, can they sell their meats at 
twelve vents per pound ? The answer is that 

English farmer feeds his stock for the 
sake of the manure; and the more stock he 
feeds the better dues it pay. There is no 
other explanation.— Pacific Rural Press. 





tr The fruit growers of St. Joreph, 
Mich., according to Mr. ene pian, 
namely; cleaning awsy s and rubbi 
from Titer the trees, an 





gar The Chinese keep grapes perfectl 
and sound for o hag oe te the 
following plan:—They cut a circular hole 
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FROM ST. LOUIS. 


The Ripening Grapes—Grape Oulture in 
Missouri—Wine as a Temperance Lec- 
turer—Kansas and Colorado—The Great 
Plain—Unele Burt, the Stage Driver—St. 
houis Fane ~ . 


Cerrespondence of the Ploughman. 


Oakcanp Corrace, Nkar Sr. Louis, 
August 8, 1571. 

This August sun has browned the sxin and 
warmed the blood of the grapes in that vine- 
yard next to the lawn, where we tried to 
sleep one summer's afternoon a little less 
than a week ago; and where we couldn't 
sleep for waking up every few minutes to 
talk about ‘* Grant’s Oak,” just down in the 
yard before us, and then about the grape 
culture in Missouri, and about the grape 
crop this season, and about a great many 
other things that I cannot recall at this mo- 
ment. I semember, however, that I prom- 
ised then to write to you something about the 
agricultural and horticultural interests, cap- 
abilities and possibilities of Missouri. Now 
let me advertise you before inand, that if | 
write, it must be in my own gossiping way, 
and it may be as hard for you to find sense 
in one of my rambling epistles, as in a 
sentence of the immortal Mrs. F., in Dickens’ 
Little Dorritt. 


Grape Cultere in Missouri. 


The initiatory step in grape culture with 
us was taken by our Teutonic neighbors a 
little more than twenty years ago. At that 
time the Catawba and Isabella were about 
the only varieties cultivated. The Germans 
adopted the close pruning of their faderland, 
and it is believed this practice nearly ruined 
the Catawba vine. At any rate it is being 
restored to health and productiveness by an 
opposite treatment. ‘This grape and the 
Delaware make the finest wines we have in 
this part of America, and when they are 
transformed into sparkling wines, are 
thought to be bettér than most of our 
foreign champagne, which too frequently 
has its origin in a New Jersey apple orchard. 

During the last few years grape culture in 
Missouri has greatly increased. Americans 
are never too proud to take a hint from 
others, and seeing our German neighbors 
were making a good deal of money from 
their grapes and wine, our Yankee outeness 
soon became inspired with the idea that 
Americans, as well as Germans, could raise 
grapes and make wine. The first experi- 
ments were successful, and the practice 
spread like an epidemic. Many new and 
valuable varieties were introduced, auch as 
the Concord, Norton’s Virginia Seedlings, 
Herbemont, Ives and many others. The 
Canoord, which I believe takes its name 
from your suburban town of revolutionary 
memories, is altogether the most hardy, 
healthy, productive, and best adapted to our 
soil and climate. As yet it has shown no 
weak point in the way of disease, and has 
uniformly produced large crops. When 
thoroughly ripened by our August sun it is 
as delicious a table grape as we can produce ; 
and at the same time it makes a light table 
wine equal ta good claret. My little vine- 
yard will furnish this year fully five tons of 
grapes to the acre, and these will make a 
thousand gallons of wine. There have been 
crops in Missouri nearly or quite double 
this amount, Now, at fifty cents a gallon, 
and five hundred gallons to the acre, wine is 
the most profitable crop one can produce. 
A vineyard once planted, and properly 
staked or trellised, and very little more labor 
is required to take care of an acre of vines 
than of an acre of corn, 


Wine as a Temperance Lecturer. 


While grape growers, like other men, 
would like to obtain large prices for their 
products, we have come to the conclusion 
that our native wines must be furnished at a 
low rate—at a price that will suit the mil- 
lion. We regard the grape as our great 
temperance reformer, If we can induce 
people to be content with the very slight 
stimulus of sa harmless a drink as native 
wine, and to abandon the use of whiskey and 
other vile compounds that destroy thousands 
every year, we think that we have accom- 
plished a good thing. If men will have 
stimulus, our philosophy is ta give them that 
which is most harmless, and induce them to 
abandon that which is poisonous and 
deadly in its effects. With these views of 
the case, we think that grape culture is as 
moral a calling as wheat growing. 

Hitherto our observation of the influence 
of prohibitive sumptuary laws has not been 
quite favorable tq that system of making 
temperance men. We are seriously con- 
sidering, however, the propriety of enact- 
ing, at the next session of our Legislature, 
a law prohibiting the use of arsenic by 
suicides. If a man will kill himself, let him 
do it decently by hanging, and thus save the 
shilling that would be spent on poisonous 
drugs, 

The product of Missouri vineyards this 
year will probably amount to at least two 
million gallons of wine; and the annual 
increase in the area of vineyards cannot be 
far from one thousand acres. In the South 
half of Missouri, there are some millions of 
acres admirably adapted to grape culture, 
fruit growing, sheep raising, etc., which can 
be bought at prices ranging from one dollar 
to ten per acre, according to quality and 
situation. Ultimately this will be the 
wealthiest portion of the State, particularly 
when its mineral riches aro counted in. 

xk and Colorad 


As I was out in that country a few weeks 
since, suppose I give you my first impres- 
sions of it. 

From Kansas City West, up the valley of 
the Kaw and the Smoky Hill Fork, on the 
line of the Kansas Pacific, there is one of 
the finest countries in America: Rich prairie 
veined with breaks, branches and rivers, 
whose course is indicated by belts of timber. 
Here and there are beautiful towns, and 
everywhere farms and neat farm houses that 
will compare well with the farm improve- 
ments of the oldest States. 

Much of this land was, a few years ago, 
reckoned as a part of the ‘‘ Great American 
Desert,” which enterprising map makers 
have stretched across some twenty degrees 





of longitude. The Kansas Pacific Railway 
Company have shown proper intelligence and 


“| liberality in employing Mr, R. 8. Elliott, a 


gentleman of the highest qualifications, as 
their industrial agent. He has demonstrated 
the fact, that, up to within two hundred 
miles of Denver, forest trees, grass, grains, 
&c., can be successfully grown without irri- 
gation, | ; 
But the great plain directly east of Wen- 
ver is now, and will be until it can be re- 
deemed, an absolute and unmitigated desert. 
There I passed beyond all signs of human or 
even life. The vast plain 
stretched away the East, West, North and 
South, level and limitless as the ocean. As 
I sat and gazed upon the vast expanse of 


lower animal 


prairie, I felt oppressed with a sense of utter 
loneliness. ‘There was nothing within the 
limits of vision to recall the scenes of life. 
No fence, no field, no farm, no house, no 
barn, no garden, no orchard, no vineyard, 
no meadow veined with babbling brooks, no 
golden wheat, no growing corn, no forest 
trees or sylvan shade, no shrub or bush, no 
flock, no herd, no living thing; no running 
stream, no well, no spring, no dewdrop, no 
flower to drink it; no music, no sound of any 
kind, no human voice, no ery of ,beast, no 
singing bird, no humming bee, no droning 
beetle, no whirring grasshopper, no bug, no 
worm, no butterfly, no anything. The very 
heavens ald to the gloom and desolation. 
There is no floating cloud pregnant with 
summer showers, no thunder, no lightning, 
no mist, no vapor, no rainbow spanning the 
sky. From day to day, and from week to 
week the sun comes up in the morning like 
the great fierce red eye of a heated furnace, 
rolls through the heavens, scarching the al- 
ready arid plain, and then appears to sink 
into a more lifeless and wretched desert be- 
yond. A man lost here must die from the 
horrors of perpetual silence, gloom and des- 
olation. 

If the man who makes two blades of grass 
grow inthe place of one deserves need of 
his country, what shall we say of him or 
them, whose efforts shall cause fountains to 
spring in this desert, and clothe its scorched 
and barren surface with shady groves, mead- 
ows, orchards, vineyard and wheat-fields 


Uncle Bart, the Stage Driver. 


A little incident occurred while I was at 
Kit Carson, a station 150 miles from Denver, 
which I must tell you as it carries its own 
moral, Uncle Burt, as he is called, is an 
old stage driver who has been a professional 
whip for nearly fifty years. He considers 
himself very badly treated by the locomo- 
tives that have taken the place of his stage 
horses. We were sitting down at dinner in 
the hotel at Kit Carson, Uncle Burt among 
the rest, when a switching engine commenced 
running up and down the track, making up 
or breaking up trains, and whistling or ring- 
ing as it went. Uncle Burt could not en- 
dure the sight and broke out with his pro- 
fane objugations: ‘* Blow, d——-n you, blow! 
You drove me from the Atlantic to the Alle 
ghanies, and then on to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and now you must come and blow 
round town about it.” 


St. Louis Fatr, 


Allow me to add a brief sentence about 
our coming Fair the first week in October. 
You saw the grounds and I need not tell 
you that they are acknowledged by the phi- 
losopher of the Tribune to be the finest for 
A number of 
new buildings are being erected to meet the 
increased demand for accommodation by ex- 
hibitors. Iam glad to see that your fellow 
citizen Mr. Sessions, is to be here with a fine 
herd of Devons. Eastern stock breeders and 
manufacturers would both do well to visit us 
on the oceasion of the Fair. Immense sales 
are made of stock, machinery and manufac- 
tured articles. 
ficient.” 


their purpose in America. 


‘* A word to the wise is suf- 
Rusticus. 





THE HUCKLEBERRY HARVEST. 


The Ellenville Prers, (Ulster Co., N. Y.,) 
has the following notice of the huckleberry 
harvest in that county, from which some 
idea of its extent and importance may be 
seen : 


This berry, which is welcome to the table 
at this season of the year, in our vicinity is 
looked upon more as an article of trade than 
as an edible fruit. The granite sides and 
broad brow of the Shawangunk, so great a 
wilderness of crags and tangled bushes to 
mst people, is a richer harvest for many 
than the broad acres of turf and meadow in 
the valley to the happy and contented pos- 
sessors thereof. From Wurtsboro to Paltz 
Point at this time there is being gathered a 
more remunerative crop in the article of 
huckleberries than can be matched in the 
valley in any one variety of grain and vege- 
table. Thousands of bushels are ripening 
from the eastern to the western base of the 
mountain, and a thousand busy bands are 
daily busy packing the fruit for the market, 
extending from Albany to Boston on the 
noith, to New York on the soutb, and Bing- 
hamton on the west. From $800 to $1,000 
daily is being paid out by dealers along the 
mountain for berries, while hundreds of dol- 
lars worth are carried by wagons to the ad- 
joiniog towns for sale. At this point from 
tifsy to one hundred bushels are being shipped 
by express each evening, and single families 
are making frcm six to eight doilersa day 
picking them. The pickers are not com- 
posed of any class or nationality, but the 
German women and children predominate. 
At early dawn at the foot of the mountains 
near Buttermilk Falls may be seen groups 
of grown women of all ages, with large and 
amall children, hurryisg up the mountain 
road and for the “ Knee Breaker,” on their 
way to “ High Point,” “Ice Cave,” “ Log 
House,” and “ Horse Shoe,” after tne little 
black treasures which serve to replenish 
many pocket books, and pay many store 
bills, and often add to the already well be- 
gun account at the savings bank. 





LIQUID MANURE, 


A barrel or hogshead, for liquid manure, 
should be kept in a convenient place in all 
gardens. Plants can only uvail themselves 
of manure in a liquid form, and valuable fer- 
tilizers are often lost by remaining undis- 
solved in the ground too long. Dissolved at 
the rate of cae pound of pure Peruvian 
guano, or two pounds of dry hen manure in 
ten gallons of water, and apply to your 
sree say once a week, just at nightfall or 

ashower. The liquid manure should 

not fall upon the stems or leaves of plants, 
but should be — — over L- 
rd havi viously 

i yo d ey If the 

sticring will not be 

” wi tao benefits of the liquid ma- 

nure be certainly secured.—Farmer 
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— Mr. Henderson says that Salvia Siplen- 
dene is perhaps the most gorgeous plant in 
our gardens. Single plants sometimes attain 
a height of six feet, and nearly as much in 
diameter, having a hundred scarlet, plume 
like flower spikes; the color is so intense 
when seen against a green backgroutid, tha: 
it is often visible at the distance of halfa 
mile. Seeds sown in April in the green- 
house will flower in July and August. 

~~ Sometimes young lambs are so chilled 
astodie before they can be carried to the 
fire. The Rural New Yorker saya: “ Carry 
to the barn a good sized hot stone covered 
with cloths, with one of these wrap up a 
little fe low and carry him in. Artificial 
feed for lambs should be from a fresh cow. 

— The New Orleans Cresent says there 
are ubout fifty sgriculturists in varioua parts 
of Louisiana who have given their attention 
to the cullivati n of the Kamie plant on an 
extensive scale. Mr. A. Ferry an intelligent 
cultivator of this crop in the parish of St. 
James, estimates ihe average yield of clean 
fibre in Louirlana at 1500 pounds per acre. 

The Farmer's Home Journal thinks no 
people in the world, probably, understand 
better the ait of getting up interesting and 
instructive agricultural exhibitions, and of 
extracting from them the largest possible 
amount of pleasure, than do the Kentucki- 
ans, 

— The Delaware grape, as is known, 
originated in Delaware county, Ohio. Ben- 
jamin Heath, a farmer, living in the west 
part of the county, on the Scioto river, 
owned the vine from which were propagated, 
within the last twenty-five years, all the 
grapes of this variety in tue United States ! 
How wonderfully rapid has been the distri- 
bution. 

— The London Cottage Gardener relates 
an experiment which shows the advantage 
of keeping the leaves of plants free from 
dust. Two crange trees, weighing respec- 
tively eighteen and twenty ounces, were al 
lowed to vegetate without having their 
leaves cleaned for a year; and two others 
weighing respectively nineteen and twenty 
and a half ounces, had their leaves sponged 
with tepid water once a week. ‘The first two 
increased ia weight less than half an ounce 
each, while of the two latter, one had in- 
creaved two and the other three 
ounces. 


nearly 


—A machine for harvesting corn, by 
taking the ears from the stalks while stand- 
ing in the field, was exhibited at the recent 
State fair in Illinois. The apparatus is con- 
structed to strip two rows at once. The 
stalks are taken between projecting, metal 
faced fingers, and as the machine advances 
the butt of the ear is brought in contact with 
a short sickle, playing at the rear of the fin- 
gers, cutting it off, while the stalk passes 
under the machine without being pulled up; 
the ears are received into a large hopper at 
the end of the machine, and discharged when 
it is full. 

— Professor Dussance says that beets 
must come back in the rotation only every 
three or four years, 80 as not io exhaust the 
soil. The nature of the manures has much 
influence.on the quality of the crop. Ma- 
nures containing notahle proportions of salts 
of potash or soda must be avoided as beets 
absorb those salts, and their presence in the 
juice prevent crystalization, and increase the 
quality of molasses. 


— The Practical Farmer gives a report of 
the potate crop this year, in the vicinity of 
Philadelphia, The Early Goodrich did not 
sustain its former reputation, although this 
is believed to have been largely owing to 
the season. It did not do as well on light 
as on heavy soil, ‘The Michigan White 
Sprout did well, as did the Jerssy Monitors. 
The Harrison did finely, and seems to be the 
best late potato. The Pink-eye Rusty coats 
did exceedingly well. The early Rose is al- 
most unanimously endorsed. 

—A southern journal, addressing the 
young men of the South respecting the agri- 
cultural prospects of that section, uses the 
following language: ‘‘ Lands in Middle 
Georgia which, properly managed, will bring 
the oultivator at present prices $100 per acre 
per year,and a good deal more with first 
rate farming, may be had tor two, three, four 
to ten dollars an acre, and the demand for 
them is light. Here, in this very best of all 
rezions on the tace of the earth for the pro- 
ductions of upland cotton, the price of an 
acre of land is about one-twentieth of the 
value of its annual crop product. 


— A correspondent of the New Bngland 
Homestead has for the lest twenty-five years, 
planted potatoes, not larger,on an average, 
than an ordinary hen’s egg, and they yet 
produce as sound and as large a product as 
at first. Potatoes inadvertently left uodug, 
if they do not freeze during winter, invariably 
produce sound ones, larger and more abun- 
dant than those kept in the cellar through 
winter. This has lately suggested to him 
the plan of keeping potatoes excluded from 
the air from the time of digging and plant- 
ing, which has invariably prevented rot. 

— An English correspondent of the Coun- 
try Gentleman says: “ All our fatting cattle 
get four pounds per head daily of linseed 
cake, when first put up, increasing the quan- 
tity to eight or ten pounds to finish off; this 
in addition to pleaty of roots. The very best 
linseed cake we yet, comes from New York, 
Boston and Philadelphia, and costs here now 
$60 per ton.” 

— Pres. Starr, of the Alton Hoyt. Society, 
says: To prepare new oak barrels for wine 
or cider, use one pound of alum and four or 
five pounds of salt to four bucketfuls of wa- 
ter; heat boiling water, and put one bucket 
at atime in the barrel; rinse thoroughly; 
let it stand an hour, turn it out and repeat 
the operition with another bucketful. 
Finally, rinse with oold water and fumigate 
with sulphur, and it will be all right. 

— he North British Agriculturist says 
that milk fever abounds wh-rever cows, as 
in Ayrshire, are bountiful milkezs. Putting 
the animals on short commons for a fort- 
night or three weeks nefore calving, will 

y lessen the number of cases. The re- 
duction must be miade both in the quantity 
and quality of the food. A dose of physic 








& | repeated weekly for three weeks before calv~ 


ing, is also « useful precaution. 





